'IRAQ,
(i) contain nothing contrary to the provisions of the present
Treaty;
(ii) take account of the rights, wishes and interests of all
populations inhabiting 'Iraq;
(iii) ensure to all complete freedom of conscience and the
free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the
maintenance of public order and morals;
(iv) provide that no discrimination of any kind shall be
made between the inhabitants of 'Iraq on the ground of
race, religion or language;
(v) secure that the right of each community to maintain its
own schools for the education of its own members in its
own language, while conforming to such educational
requirements of a general nature as the Government of
clraq shall impose, shall not be denied or impaired.x
On the British drafters, however, lay more than the obliga-
tion to secure the inclusion of these conditions and of other
Articles which would ensure the successful working of the
machinery of State. It was incumbent on them, in accordance
with the wishes of H.M. Government,3 to secure by means of
the Law additional support for the British position in 'Iraq.
Thus, the Constitution tended to become not only an instru-
ment of government but also an instrument of policy, safe-
guarding the Treaty and facilitating administration in accord-
ance with the obligations assumed by Great Britain as
mandatory Power.
Their aims seemed most easily achieved by reserving as
much power as possible, including that of legislation, to the
King and indirectly to the High Commissioner in his advisory
capacity,3 and by removing, as far as possible, opportunities
for obstructive tactics from the elective Chamber, concerning
1 Cmd. 1757, Article III.
2 Dispatch, Legal Secretary, Baghdad, to Middle East Department, August
I7th, 1922, C.O. 43338/a2.
''Letter, S/S for Colonies to Orrnsby-Gore, P.O., April ^th, 1923, C.O.
19114/23.
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